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ABSTRACT 

This study exaained the background characteristics, 
work experience, extent of contact with the world of work, and 
attitudes towards work of teachers in secondary schools in 
Queensland; and these teachers' views concerning the role and aiis of 
secondary education, particularly as they relate to preparation for 
the world of work. Coiparlsons are drawn between teachers having 
different aaounts of full tlie work experience, ia different types of 
schools, of various ages, and of either sex, and teaching in 
different currlcului areas. The results show that aore than half of 
the teachers had sone full tiae work experience. However, the work 
experience, other than teaching, that teache_3 had participated in 
jbad been aalnly for less than two years* The iapression given by the 
results is that teachers see secondary schools as having a cole to 
play in helping students enter the working world, that aora eapbasis 
should be given to this ala, and that Uey would be willing to 
participate in prograas of alternative work experiences and to take 
students to visit places of eaployaent or to have business persons 
visit their classrooas. Nonetheless, teachers considered helping 
students to prepare for the working world to be but one aia of 
secondary schools, and sbae teachers felt that students were prepared 
for the world of work through a general education, issues for further 
canslderatlon uncovered by the study include the possibility of 
alternative work experience prograas for teachers, discussion of the 
alns of secondary education in teacher preparation institutions, and 
exanlnation of ways of providing teachers with greater exposure to 
the world of work. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 
Purpose 



experience,- qualifications and fl^ily baSun^'' What t '^^'='''"8 
teaching have they had' How Jt^ L ,h„„8 J^"^* experiences outside 

wwaiui woTK. wnat are their opinions about altemativp nmor^imc ^* T 
e>:perience for teachers? ' «tixemauve programs of work 

^'^ -^^y i-P^cations for both pre-service 

Methodology 

oi tac'^el" iSLt%?cLf eKoV^^^^ "^^-^ the Board 
J^r^tS^^IectX.^^^^^^^^^ 

:^\"h^7rortt£.^ur;" d^LS^^^^^^^^^^^^ th«^ s'r'^^ 

questionnaire was established, it was tUed r^'lLg'etrUbat sl^^da'^^^^ 

outimed above. 

Sex 
Age 

Type and location of school 
Subjects taught 
Position in school 
Teaching experience 
Qualifications 

Type of secondary school attended 
^ Paren ts« education and occupation 

ySiL Full-time and part-time work experience, other than teaching . 



Extent of contact between students and the world of work, as arranged by in- 
dividual teachers 

Constraints to organising nx>re of these visits 

The adequacy of the curriculum in preparing students for the world of work 
Teachers* attitudes towards work 
The aims of secondary education 

Teachers* opinions about programs of alternative work experience for 
teachers. 

A random sample of 1 in 15 teachers who were teaching in both government and 
non-government secondary schools in Queensland was selected for inclusion in the 
study. Teachers were chosen from the alphabetical list.of registered teachers held 
by the Board of Teacher Education using an equal interval random start method. In 
this mamer, 613 teachers were selected. 

In October 1980, questionnaires were forwarded, through the principal, :o those 
teachers chosen in the sample. After a follow-up letter, ^^83 questionnaires were 
returned, representing a satisfactory response rate of 79 per cent 



BACKGROU ND CHARACTPPf STir<; 
Typ<, and l ocation nf lehyol 

I'r.'^Z^rLVl^Z^Z^^^^^ - the questionnaire 

l^iSj} Type and location of current school 



Type 

Government 
Catholic 

Non-government non-Cathollc 
Location 

Metropolitan 
Provincial city 
Country 



% 

69 
20 
11 

53 
26 
21 




scSk ^^^illtfv °^ respondents were teaching In government 

thu!tL^ , ^- u^JI".''* ^ metropoUtan schools. For the purposeTSf 

this study, Ipsw.ch, CJold Coast and Reddiffe wer^regarded as me^oSlhKfas. 

S^l£Sef''i!!^ri^ti„^'°'^o^^'^^^^ November 1980, (Board 

m-.nt fnH n ''"^ "I''^^^*® the proportion of respondents in jjovern- 

ment and non-government schools closely approxtaiates that for all sL^ndlrJ 
teachers teaching in Queensland. These population figures stow that 69 lefS^^f 
registered teachers teaching in secondary%^chools we^i^ govemr^nt sc^^^^ 
per cent were teaching in non-govemment schools. >'=niment scnoois and 31 

Age and Sex 

u- l"^u* "'^[°"ty of men in the sample (53 per centX The ooDulatlon 
statistics which show that 52 per cent of Queensland seand^r teachers Te men 
Board of Teacher Education, 1981), iridicate the representativ^Ls of the sample i^ 
terms of sejc Data collected by Bassett (1980) showed that the avera£ propo tion 
of male teachers m Australian secondary schools was 58 per cent P"^"?""'"" 

There was a higher proportion of male teachers in government schbols than in 
non-government -^Sc'^'J^^r.!'"" "^^'^ ^^^^''^^ ~mmen^1cU s^^^^^ 
schools,'^8 f;e; cent! ' ' * ^"^ "on-govemment non-Cathsiic 

Jn^ ^l ^'"'■'^'"^o" of the respondents, tabulated against type of secondary school 
in which teaching, is given below in Table 2. ^ seconaary scnooi 

Ihh^^riv It^lM ^ secondary schools are relativeW young, 

Z J^J ^^^l ^^u''*'"! '^'"8 3° y^^" °^ or less, and only 21 per c^nt over 
rtei^erXl i.t, f' "'T '^'''^'y approximate the age distribution of al 

""u^'y *" Cueensland (Board of Teacher Educaiiop, 1981) The 

Bas^tfln hi??,,! ""'^ '^T'^ '"^^f ^"""^^ " the Australian resets fomd by 
t^^^^c \n^' survey. For exan.ple, Bassett found that 52 per cent of secondary 
teachers were 30 years or less, and that 22 per cent were more than «0 yel^s old. 
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Type of secondary school 




Age Group* 


Government 


Catholic 


Non-govt 
non-Cathoilc 


Total 




% 

(N • 332) 


(N « 96) 


% 

(N « 52) 


% 


Leu than 25 years 
25-30 years 
31-*0 years 
41-50 years 
51-60 years 
Over 60 years 


18 
32 
32 
10 
7 
1 


16 
26 

JO 

16 

4 
3 


6 

23 

21 
15 
3 


^16 

30 

33 

12 

7 

2 



• Ag« grcHJp un«p«clf ltd by thr#t respondents 

From Table 2, it can be seen that teachers in non-government schools, and especial- 
ly non-government non-Catholic schools were older than teachers in government 
schools.^ To illustrate, 39 per cent of teachers in non-government non-Catholic 
schools were over UO years, whereas 18 per cent of teachers in government second- 
ary schools were over <fO. 

Another finding of interest with regard to sex and age of teachers was that, on 
average, male teachers were older than female teachers. Table 3 shows these results. 



Table 3; Age by sex of respondents 



Sex 


Age Group 


Male 


Female 


Total 






% 


% 


% 






(N s 249) 


(N » 231) 






Less than 25 years 


9 


23 


16 




25-30 years 


30 


30 


30 




31-'»0 years 


39 


26 


33 




'»1-50 years 


12 


12 


12 




51-60 years 


7 


8 


7 




Over 60 years 


2 


1 


2 





Table 3 indicates that, while the proportion of teachers who were older than W was 
about the-same for both men .and women, a larger proportion of women teachers 
were in the youngest group of less than 25 years. 

. T>4chlnq.ExDerlence 

Consistent with the data on age, the results for teaching experience, as shown in 
Table «, indicate a relatively inexperienced teaching profession m terms of length ol 
secondary school teaching experience. 

The relative inexperience is iUustrated by the finding that one-third of the teachws 
had less than sbc years' secondary teaching experience, while almost two-thirds had 
less than eleven years' experience teaching in secondary schools. The pattern of 
jerondary teaching experience of Queensland teachers is very similar to the Aus- 
tralian pattern (Bassett, 1980). 



^•bie 42 Secondary tenchlng expei)ence 





% 


Lets than one year 


8 


1-5 years 


25 


6-10 years 


29 


11-20 years 


CO 


More than 20 years 


8 


Non-response 


4 



Teachws were also asked to indicate their extent of teaching experience in 
^"^'^'""^ «r TAPE, tertiary and special education. It S thTt 
about one^uarter of secondary teachers'fed some primary teaching experience. Very 
'Z:.SZ\'£,\r''' ^' the'^other^^ups. «ThSf 

Proportion of secondary teachers with experience at levels other than seconiJary 





% 


Pre-school 


X 


Primary 


24 


TAFE/Trade 


4 


Tertiary 


5 


Special 


2 


Other 


4 



Current TcachlnQ Situation 

m" *^^u^^* respondents (96 per cent) had regular teaching duties In their 
school. Nonetheless, there was a substantial number of teachers who were also 
administrators (7 per cent), subject masters or Ico-ordinators (20 per cent) or clas- 
sified themselves m an tother* category (6 per cent)* 

The teachers in the sample taught a wide range of iwojects. The major curriculum 
areas of the respondents are shovn in Table 6. Respondents Were asked to indicate 
only one major curriculum area. 

'^^•ble Major curriculum area of secondary school teachers 





% 


English ^ 


14 


Mathematics 


13 


Sciences Oncluding Chemistry, Physics, 
Biological Sciences) 


16 


History 


4 


Geography 


4 


Foreign languages 


4 


Home Economics 


8 


Commercial Studies 


9 


Manual Arts 


7 


Art 


3 


Physical Education or Health and 
Physical Education 


5 



Educattonat Backofound 



Teachers obtained their initial teaching qualifications in a diverse nuihber ol ways. 
Table 7 shows the type of course, the type of Institution and the location oi. the in- 
stitution at which they obtained their initial qualification* 



Table 7 Initial qualification of secondary teachers 

Type of Qualification % 

One-year course 11 

Two-yoar course 23 

Diploma of Teaching 2t 

Pre-service Bachelor of Education 3 

Degree only (e.g. Bachelor of Arts) 4 

Degree plus Diploma of Educatlun 27 

Other 10 

Type of institutions at which obtained % 

University only 29 



College of advanced education or teachers 
coSege only^ 

Both university and college of advanced 



education 

Other 7 

Location % 

Queensland 79 

Interstate 12 

Overseas 9 



The predominant methods of obtaining initial pre-service teaching qualifications 
were by a two-year course, a Diploma of Teaching or a degree plus a Diploma of 
Education or Graduate Diploma of Teaching* 

More of the teachers were educated in a teachers college or college of advanced 
education only, than in a university only or in a combination of the two. Most res- 
pondents undertook the majority of their pre-service preparation in Queensland, 
although a sizeable number undertool< it interstate or overseas. 

It is of Interest to note that a higher proportion of teachers in non-government 
non-Catholic schools than teachers in government or Catholic schools had attended a 
university as part of gaining their pre-service qualification - the proportions being 
60 per cent, per cent and 41 per cent for non-government non-Catholic, govern- 
ment and Catholic schools respectively. 

Also of interest is the finding that a.greater proportion of teachers in government 
schools tiian in non-^ovemment schools received the majority of their pre-service 
preparation in Queensland. Eighty-seven per cent of teachers in government schools, 
57 'per cent of teachers in Catholic schools and 73 per cent of teachers in 
non^^ovemment non -Catholic schools undertook the majority of their pre-service 
preparation in Queensland. The major difference with respect to location of 
pre-service education among various types of schools^^vas that a large proportion of 
Catholic and non-government non-Catholic teachers gained their initial qualification 
interstate. There was little difference in the proportion of each group of teachers 
educated overseas. 



Te»cher$ were asked to indicate the nature of any qualifications, aoart from th-lr 
f-re-service teaching quJification, which they »«d obta^ Thf^^.! " 

teachers, Bachelor of Eduration or Educational Studies bv Lit ♦1:.^k^. t T 
Qt^^ification by 35 teach<^s, a OipiomVTVXi DlltV'ty%'\lJf^^ 
& b? 11 t'e^ch'S " "'^^''^^ itachingSr-d J mt^r^ 

Jt^t^ft^rtSl^i^aLllS;:'^ the 
Jables: Stcondary vchc^ attended 



Jype 

Government 
Catholic 



65 
21 

Nongovernment non-Catholc ^^ 



Location 

0) Queensland 
Interstate 
Overseas 



•77 
13 
10 

(II) Metropolitan 

Provincial city 

Country town 
Mode of attendance 

As a day student 

As a boarder 

As an evening student 

As a correspondence student 



22 
24 



U 



It can be seen from the table that the majority of teachers had what micht 
regarded as a conventional education. Most attended a goveml^ntleanda^ 
were educated in Queensland and were day students. It shodX noted, n^^^^^^^^ 
that a sizeable proportion undertook the majority of their seandar/e^^^^ 
either interstate (13 per cent) cr overseas (20 per cent). secondary education 

A crosstabulat[;)n of the type of secondary school attended with the tvoe of second 
iKabIri ''''''''''' '^'^'^"^ P^^"^' relulf shSin^^^^^^ 



Table 9; Current school by secondary school attended 



1 ^ ■ 

Current School 






Government 
% 

(N»330) 


Catholic 
% 

(N = 95) 


Non-govt 
non-CcthoUc 

% 

(N«51) 


Secondary* 

school 

attended 


Gov'emment 
Catholic 

Non^government 
non^Cathollc 


75 
15 

10 


35 
52 


53 
6 



* HorwrMpondtnta x 7 



Table 9 shows the tendency for a large number of teachers to return to teach in the 
same type of secondary school which they attended as a student Thus, 75 per cent 
of teachers currently teaching in government schools attended a govemmc^nt second- 
ary school, 52 per cent of teachers in Catholic secondary schools attended a 
Catholic secondary school, as students, and 41 per cent of non-government 
non-Cathol:c teachers attended a similar type of secondary school. These figures can 
be compared with the overall proportion of respondents who attended government, 
Catholic and non-government non-Catholic secondary schools - 65 per cent, 21 per 
cent and 14 per cent respectively. 

Family Background 

It is sometimes said that a large proportion of teachers come from homes in which 
one or more parents are also teachers. The results of this study indicate, however, 
that this is not true of teachers in Queensland secondary schools. Only a small pro- 
portion of teachers had either a mother (7 per cent) c a father (6 per cent) who 
had ever been a teacher. 

Indeed, the results indicate that teachers have come from a wide variety of family 
backgrounds. The major occupations in which teachers* fathers were engaged while 
the teachers were at school' are sho'yn in Table 10 below. The occupations were 
coded using the scheme developed by Broom, 3ones and Zubrzycki (1965) with the 
exception that graziers and other farmers have been combined. Using statistics from 
the 1966 Caisus as a reference point, the proportion of the total male Australian 
workforce is also shown for con^arison purposes. These statistics are reported by 
Broom and 3ones (1976). Between 1961 and 1971, this distribution did not change 
markedly, although a drop in the proportion of farmers and farm workers is noted. 



Table 10: Occupations of respondents* fathers and occupational distribution of Australian^ 
male workforce - 1966 





Secondary 


Australian 




teachers* 


male 




fathers* 


workforce 


Occupational Group 




1966 


% 


% 


Professional 


17 


6 


Managerial 


15 


9 


Clerical 


16 


14 


sullied manual 


19 


21 


Seml-skllled manual 


6 


21 


Unskilled manual 


6 


16 


Graziers and farmers 


15 


7 


Farm and rural workers 


3 


4 



• A r«oaooobly high proportion of teochers (8 p«r c«nt) •lth«r did not respond to question 
gov* on uncodeoble reaponee. Percentoge* given ore proportion of codeoble responses. 



Table 10 shows that 17 pei^ cent of secondary teachers were the sons and daughters 
of professional fathers; 15 p^r cent of managerial fathers; 18 per cent of clerical 
fathers; 19 per cent of fathers who were skilled manual workers; and 15 per cent of 
fathers who were farmers. In terms ofihe occupational distribution of the Australian 
male workforce, there was an over-representation of teachers from professional, 
managerial and farm homes, and an under-representation from homes in which the 
father was a semi-skilled or unskilled manual worker. 

The mothers of 83 per cent of the tekchers were engaged in full-time home duties 
lor the majority of time the teachers were attending school as pupils and students. 

With respect to educational 'level obtained by teachers* parents, 47 per cent of the 
fathers had attended secondary school and a further 15 per cent had a tertiary 
education. Fifty-six per cent of the mothers had a secondary education, and an 
additional 7 per cent, were tertiary educated. 
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WORK'EXPERI ENCE OTHER THAN TEACHING 



L ?i ""^cently been recommended by certain educational inquiries that teachers 
Should spend some time in work other than teaching. For example, the Williams 
report (Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training, Vol. 3, 1979. p^) recom- 
mended that there should be "opportunities for the short-period release or second, 
ment of teachers to other fields of work". The Select Committee on Education in 
Queenslanc (Final Report, p.l2) considered that "hecessary liaison should be 
established with the private sector and other Public Service Departments to allow 
teachers to spend some time working in one of these areas as a normal part of their 
service . Recommendations of this type are strengthened by the view that teachers 
have little experience in work other than teaching. To illustrate, the Queensland 
Economics Teachers Association submission to the Select Committee on Education in 
Queensland (see Hook, 1980, p.69) claimed that "the majority of teachers have 
limited or no practical experience outside of educational instituticns". By giving 
teachers alternative work experience, the argument runs, they will be better 
equipped to teach their students about the types of jobs they may enter after 
leaving school. Thus, in a submission to a South Australian Working Party employers 
claimed that - « / r / 



teachers should spend some of their time in commerce and industry so that 
they would be better prepared to advise their students, and would then try to 
introduce into the curriculum more subjects relrting directly to working life. 
(Report of Working Party on the Transition from Secondary Education to 
bmployment, 1976, p^^). 

In the light of the above, it is important to consider firstly the extent of teacher 
participation in work other than teaching and the types of occupations in which they 
have been engaged. It is also important to consider teachers* views on alternative 
programs of work experience for teachers - would they be interested in participating 
and in what types of occupations would they be interested in gaining experience? 
This report attempts to answer these two questions. In doing so, it provides inform- 
ation which might be used in planning programs of work experience for teachers or 
students in teacher education institutions. 

An issue which also needs to be carefully considered is not dealt with by this 
survey. That is, does involving teachers in programs of work experience for teachers 
make any difference to the way in which they teach their students, and, in par- 
ticular the way they help their students learn about the world of work outside the 
school? 



Previous FuH^tlme Work Experience 

'^^?chers were asked to indicate the full-time occupations (other than teaching) in 
which they had been engaged, and the length of time in which they had been 
involved m each occupation. They were also asked to indicate how long they had 
spent in each occupation during four different stages of their education - before 
completing secondary studies, after secondary studies and before teacher training, 
during teacher training and after completing teacher training. 

In ail, slightly more than half of the ^83 teachers had some previous full-time work 
experience. The amount of time spent by teachers in other types of work and the 
period of their careers in which it was spent is given in Table 11 below. Teachers 
were asked to include vacation employment. 

If the "Total" figures in the top row are considered, it can be seen that a large pro- 
portion of those who have full-time work experience other than teaching have 
worked in other occupations for short periods of time. Moreover, including those who 
have no other work experience, about two-thirds of teachers in Queensland second- 
ary schools have one year or less of full-time work experience in an occupation 
other than teaching. On the other hand, at least 87 teachers or 18 per cent of total 
respondents have engaged in other full-time work for a period of more than two 
years. Of these, most undertook this employment before completing their teacher 
preparation. Five per cent of Queensland secondary teachers have been engaged in 
another occupation, fulMime, for more than five years. 
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Table 11; Number of teachers will full-time work experience at various stages of their 
career 













DURATION 












3 noniha 

or 1*88 


Months 


1-2 
yMrs 


2-5 
yeors 


Mor« than Un9p«cl- 
5 yoars f i*d 


Totol 




TOTAL* 


24 


65 


26 


64 


23 


43 


245 




Before completing 
secondary school 


29 


13 


3 


10 


3 


13 


71 




Before commencing 
teacher training 


33 


26 


7 


34 


15 


21 


136 




During teacher 
training 


26 


26 


6 


4 


1 


21 


64 




After teacher 
training 


15 


24 


14 


21 


3 


15 


^^ 




Number without full-tlme Work experience s 238 



* FtguTM in this row or* nunbw- of teachers who hove hod totol work experience of vorlous 
lengths of time* The Individual colunn eritrles do therefore not sum to the totol. 



In Bassett*s survey of teachers, it was found that 24 per cent of Queensland second- 
ary teachers had at least two years* experience in an occupation other than 
teaching. It is not possible to directly compare Bassett*s results and the findings of 
the present report for periods of less than two years, as Bassett*s report excluded 
vacation employment while this survey included it. Bearing this in mind, it is sig- 
nificant to note that Bassett found that 66 per cent of Queensland secondary 
teachers had had no work experience other than teaching (when *'nil" and *'nil 
response" are summed). The difference between Bassett's findings and the findings of 
this report (which show 49 per cent without any full-time work experience) can 
probably be largely explained in terms of vacation employment. For Australia as a 
whole, Bassett*s results showed 61 per cent of secondary teachers without work 
experience other than teaching and 27 per cent with more than two years* 
experience. 

It is also of interest to note that 82 teachers were in full-time occupations for more 
than three months after completing secondary school and before completing teacher 
training. These might be seen as a group of teachers who did not undertake teacher 
education in the semester immediately after their secondary education but engaged 
in some other occupation between the two. 

The majority of teachers who were involved in other occupations were employed as: 

clerical and office workers (85 teachers) 
shop assistants (49) 
tradesmen or apprentices (46) 

• labourers (28) 

, waiters, bar tenders (27) 

• farm or rural workers (20) 
members of armed services (18) 

. factory workers (15) 

drivers, railway workers (14) 
storemen and packers (11). 

Of the above occupations, the only ones which were engaged in by a majority of 
respondents for more than one year were tradeswork or apprenticeships or military 
service. These data suggest that the only major groups who switched to teaching 
after embarking initially on another career were those who were formerly tradesmen 
or apprentices* For most of the other positions, it appears that many teachers sought 
positions only on a temporary basis. 

Further analysis of the results indicates that the former tradesmen were now mainly 
manual arts teachers who entered teaching via a special trades entry teacher edu- 
O cation course. When the 35 maiiual arts teachers are removed from the analysis, the 
' \r number of teachers who have had some full-time work experience falls from 245 to 




214» More significantly, the proportion with more than two years* full-time work 
experience drops from 18 per cent to 13 per cent when the manual arts teachers are 
excluded. 

A breakdown of the major occupations by stage of education at which teachers were 
involved in them is given in Table 12. 



Table 12; Major occupations In which teachers Involved 



WHEN INVOLVED 




Bttfor« 

completing 
stcondory 
school 


B«for« 

conmenclng 
teacher 

training 


During 
teacher 
training 


After 
teacher 

training 


Qerlcal and office workers 


10 


43 


18 


32 


Shop assistants 


30 


16 


16 


5. 


Tradesmen or apprentices 


5 


24 


3 


5 


Labourers 


6 


13 


9 


6 


Walters, bar tenders 




8 


15 


6 


Farm or rural workers 


7 


7 


8 


5 


Members of armed services 




3 


5 


13 


Factory workers 


4 


5 


5 


3 


Drivers,. railway workers 


2 


5 


6 


3 


Storemen and packers 


5 


6 


4 


1 



The occupation in which teachers were most often involved before secondary school 
was as shop assistants; before commencing teacher training the most common occu- 
pations were clerical and office work, trades or apprenticeships, labouring and as 
shop assistants; during teacher training they were clerical and office workers, shop 
assistants and waiters or bar tenders, and after teacher training they were clerical 
and office workers and members of .:he armed services. 

Comparing length of full-time experience in other occupfitiohs among the types of 
school reveals that a higher proportion of teachers in government and Catholic 
schools than in non-government non -Catholic schools have had no outside work 
experience - the proportions being 49 per cent, 55 per cent and 38 per cent respect- 
ively. This difference is most marked in the older teachers. Of teachers over 30 
years, the proportions with no full-time work experience outside teaching are 43 per 
cent for government schools, 62 per cent for Catholic schools, and 29 per cent for 
non-government non>Catholic schools. 

Previous Part»»time Work Experience 

Teachers Nvere asked to indicate the nature of their previous part-time work 
experience outside teaching in the same manner as they indicated full-time work 
experience. The results are shown in Table 13. 

Table 13 indicates that 65 per cent of Queensland secondary teachers have had some 
part-time work experience other than teaching. As with involvement of teachers in 
full-time occupations, the majority of this work experience was undertaken by 
teachers for short periods of time. Nonetheless, 18 per cent of teachers had been 
engaged in part-time occupations for more than two years. 

Table 13 also shows that a large proportion of future teachers undertook part-time 
employment during secondary and tertiary studies. A smaller number have undertaken 
part*-time employment after completing their teacher preparation. 
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Table 13: Number of teachers with partrtlme work experience at various stages of their 
career 



DURATION 




3 months 
or less 


months 


1-2 
/•era 


2-5 
yeors 


Mors thon Unspeci. 
5 years fled 


Total 


TOTAL 


29 


69 


37 


75 


14 


90 


314 


Before completing 
secondary school 


43 


31 


20 


24 


3 


57 


178 


Before commencing 
teacher training 


52 


11 


12 


12 


- 


43 


130 


During teacher 
training 


24 


53 


17 


30 


1 


48 


173 


After teacher 
training 


23 


19 


5 


19 


5 


23 


94 


Number without part-time work experience s 


169 











The major part-time occupations in which teachers were involved were: 

shop assistants (126 teachers) 
waiters, bar tenders (68) 
clerical and office workers (52) 
labourers (48) 

farm and rural workers (34) 
factory workers (30) 
postal workers (23) 
tutors, workers in education (22). 



Opinions concerning involvement In alternative work experience projirams for teachers 

A large majority of teachers (81 per cent of respondents) were in favour of the pro- 
position that teachers should spend some time in work experience, other than 
teaching, as part of their normal career pattern. A sin.Mar majority (76 per cent of 
respondents) indicated that they would be prepared to p>^rticipate in a program of 
alternative work experience for teachers In an out of "•<'hool situation for an 
extended period of several months. ^ 

The concept of programs of alternative work experience was equally highly endorsed 
by teachers in different types of schools, of different ages and teaching various 
subject areas. The proportion of manual arts and commercial teachers indicating that 
work experience should be part of a teacher's normal career pattern was, however, 
somewhat higher than the average - in each case more than 90 per cent endorsed 
the idea. 

Similarly, there was equal willingness on the part ox teachers from the different 
types of schools to participate in a work experience for teachers program. Younger 
teachers expressed slightly greater readiness to participate in such a program than 
did older teachers. A very high proportion of manual arts teachers (94 per cent) 
indicated that they would be willing to be involved in the program. 

The major types of occupations in which the teachers indicated that they would be 
interested in participating were: 

. clerical and oifice work (73 teachers) 

trades (45) 
. managerial (42) 
. computer programming (32) 

social work/child guidance (25) 
. public relations/advertising (22) 

catering (22) 

farming (1?) 

• architecture, engineering, surveying (17) 

• nursing, professional medical work (17). 



It is interesting to con^are the above list of occupations with those in which 
teachers had previousiy participated^^WhUe clerical and office work was rated highly 
in all lists, there was nonetheless a tendency for the occupations in which -teachers 
would be interested in participating to include more professional and skilled 
occupations. 
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TEACHER AND CLASS CONTACT WITH WORLD OF WORK 



In this section, the number of times which individual teachers organised visits from 
business firms, industry associations and employee associations to talk to students in 
their classes, the types of organisations' which spoke to children in class, and 
reasons why more visits were not organised are examined. In addition, the number 
and nature of visits by the teacher with his classes to places of employment and 
reasons constraining more of these visits are explored. 

In considering the results, it must be recognised that they reflect the amount of 
contact that the individual teacher with his classes has had with the world of work. 
The results do not give an account of the amount of student involvement, as part of 
the school program, with the world of work. A large number of teachers (75 per 
cent) wvere in schools in v/hich there was a careers or guidance officer who was res- 
ponsible for organising visits. In some schools, therefore, it might have been more 
appropriate for the careers or guidance officer, rather than the individual teacher, 
to arrange visits to or from organisations outside the school. 

Further, the results do not generally show initiatives that have been organised at a 
school level to promote greater contact between students and the working world. A 
useful outline of the types of school initiatives implemented in Queensland to help 
students to enter the world of work can be found in the Report to Schools from the 
Director's Committee on Secondary Education (Department of Education, 1979). The 
following programs illustrate the kinds of initiatives which secondary schools have 
developed to increase student contact with and awareness of the world of works 
Work Experience programs. Link courses with TAPE, Career Awareness programs. 
Youth Employment Training, 3ob Readiness courses. Interested readers are referred 
to the Director's Committee Report mentioned above for more detailed information. 

Teacher-Initiated Visits from World of Work to Teacher's Classes 

The number of times individual teachers were responsible, either directly or through 
the guidance officer, for organising business firms, industry associations, employee 
associations or other groups in the workplace to talk to their students was not 
great. Seventy per cent of teachers had not had any such visits occur, 9 per cent 
had had one, 8 per cent - two and 6 per cent - three. As pointed out previously, the 
fact that three-quarters of the teachers were in schools in which there was a 
careers or guidance officer responsible for organising contact between the school 
and the working world should be borne in mind when interpreting the results. 

There was not a great deal of variation among the different kinds of schools with 
respect to the number of visits arranged by teachers* Notwithstanding this comment^ 
teachers in Catholic schools tended to arrange slightly m^re visits than teachers m 
other schools - II per cent of teachers in Catholic schools had arranged for four or 
more visits compared with 6 per cent of teachers in the other schools. 

A comparison of the number of visits for teachers who specified the various curri- 
culum areas as their major teaching field is also of interest. Because the number of 
teachers indicating any given teaching area is reasonably small, these results must 
be taken as tentative. The findings are further clouded by the fact that the visits 
teachers arranged were not necessarily concerned with their major curriculum area, 
but might have been for classes taken in their second teaching subject. Bearing this 
in mind, the results tend to indicate that Physical Education (25 teachers total). Art 
(16), Mathematics (61) and Foreign Language (17) teachers had fewer than average 
visits,, while History (19), Geography (17) and Commercial (^1) teachers had more 
thar -xverage number of visits. 

While teachers arranged for a wide variety of organisations to visit their classes, 
the major ones were: 



government or semi-government organisations (33) 
post-secondary educational institutions (2S) 
banks/finance companies (28) 
local businesses/retail sales establishments (25) 
Commonwealth Employment Service (2^) 
inci'istrial plants, factories (24) 
insurance companies (20) 
armed services (15)* 
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Teachers were asked to indicate whether they would prefer more of this kind of 
visit and to indicate the extent to which eight listed reasons constrained more visits 
taking place. The non-response rate to these questions was rather high, ranging from 
9 per cent to 13 per cent. This was largely because some teachers who had not had 
any visits ignored these questions. In reporting results^ the percentages given are the 
proportion of respondents to the question rather than the total number of teachers 
who returned questionnaires. 

A large majority of teachers (8^^ per cent) claimed that they would like more 
members of the world of work to visit students in their classes. While this study 
cannot provide direct evidence which shows that having these visits is of use to 
students, the fact that most teachers wanted more gives an indirect indication of 
their value. 

The extent to which teachers saw each of eight listed reasons as a constraint to 
organising more visits is shown below in Table 14. 



Table Reasons constraining more visits from members of working world to classroom 





laportont 
X 


MoctoroUly 
Importont 

% 


Slightly 
Important 

% 


Importont 
X 


School policy 


20 


22 


23 


35 


Finance 


11 


20 


23 


46 


Teacher's lack of time 


40 


32 


17 


11 


Timetabling difficulties 


34 


37 


18 


11 


Unwillingness of suitable representatives 
to participate 


10 


29 


32 


30 


Unavailability of suitable representatives 


18 


2j 


30 


24 


Lack of Interest shown by students 


10 


24 


33 


32 


L^ck of Interest shown by colleagues 


8 


22 


33 


38 



It is clear from Table 14 that teachers consider that the major constraints against 
arranging more visits are the teacher's lack of time and the difficulty of fitting the 
visits in to the school timetable. All of the other listed reasons were rated as 
slightly important or unimportant by the majority of respondents. 

The answers to this question were analysed by type and location of school. 
Differences in the responses among government, Catholic and non-government 
non-Catholic schools were not great. The following differences are, however, high- 
lighted: 

Teachers in Catholic schools reported school policy to be less of a 
constraint than did teachers in government or other non-government 
schools - the proportions considering school policy as a very important 
or moderately important constraint were 31 per cent for Catholic 
schools, 45 f^r cent for government schools and 53 per cent for 
non-government non-Catholic schools. 

Lack of interest shown by students was rated as more important by 
teachers in government schools than in other schools - the proportions 
considering this very important or moderately important being 39 per 
cent for government schools, 26 per cent for Catholic schools and 22 
per cent for non-government rx)n-Catholic schools. 

Unavailability of suitable representatives was more important for 
country teachers (59 per cent rating it as a great or moderate 
constraint) than provincial city teachers (48 per cent) or metropolitan 
teachers (39 per cent). 



Ctoss Excursions with Teacher to Places of Employment 



The level of involvement of teachers in visiting places of employment with their 
students was similar to that for members of the world of work coming into the 
classroom, Seventy^ne per cent of teachers had not taken their students to any 
places of employment; 13 per cent-had taken them to one; 7 per cent had taken 
them to two; and 8 per cent of teachers had taken their students to three or more- 
places of employment 

The number of visits was very similar in government, Catholic and non-government 
non-Catholic schools. 

Bearing in mind the caveat issued before, teachers who specified Geography, Home 
Economics or Commercial studies as their major curriculum area tended to take their 
students on greater than average number of visits, and teachers of Foreign 
Languages and Physical EduccUon tended to take their students on fewer than 
average visits. 

The main places visited were: 

♦ industrial plants, factories (71) 

• government and semi-government organisations (39) 

* local businesses, retail sales establishments (27) 
post-secondary educational institutions (20) 

• farms (16)* 

There was a great deal of support among teachers for more of these visits - well 
over half of the teachers indicated that they would like to have more visits to the 
'"world of work"» 

An analysis of visits to the world of work by geographical location of schools 
revealed that fewer teachers in metropolitan schools than in provincial city schools 
and fewer teachers in provincial city schools than country schools took their 
students on such excursions. Seventy per cent of metropolitan teachers, 67 per cent 
of provincial city teachers and 55 per cent of country teachers made no such visits. 
It is also interesting to find that a higher proportion of teachers in country schools 
wanted more excursions to the workplace than did teachers in metropolitan or pro- 
vincial city schools* 

The importance given by teachers to eight listed reasons for not taking their 
students to more places of employment is shown in Table 15. 



Table 15: Reasons constraining more visits to places of employment 





Very 
Inportont 


Moderately 
Imporlonl 


Slightly 
Import ont 


Un- 
important 




X 


X 


X 


X 


School policy 


27 


27 


21 


25 


Finance 


27 


27 


2<i 


22 


Teacher's lack of time 


'»3 


30 


17 


10 


Timetabling difficulties 


'»3 


3'» 


17 


6 


Unwillingness of suitable organisations 
to participate 


9 


26 


36 


29 


Unavailability of suitable organisations 


18 


28 


28 


26 


Lack of Interest shown by students 


8 


24 


29 


39 


Lack of Interest shown by colleagues 


7 


23 


32 


38 



The non -response rate to this question was quite high - about 18 per cent* There 
appear to be two reasons for this. As before, some teachers who had not arranged 
any excursions ignored the question. The number of non-responses was also probaSly 
increased because the reasons listed were the same as those listed for not inviting 
more representatives of the world of work into the classroom* Some teachers may 




have felt that they would be duplicating their previous response by answering the 
question, and so left it unanswered* The percentages reported are of- th^ number of 
responses to the question. 

The teacher's lack of time and timetabling difficulties are the main reasons given by 
teachers for not organising more visits to places of employment. In addition, slightly 
more than half of the respondents thought thai school policy and finance were very 
important or moderately important constraints to arranging more excursions. In all 
other cases, a majority of respondents rated the reasons as slightly important or un- 
important. 

Responses to this question were analysed by type and geographical location of 
school. The most striking difference found was that teachers in country schools 
rated unavailability of suitable organisations as much more important for not 
organising more visits than did their metropolitan or provincial city counterparts. 
Sixty-five per cent of teachers in country schools considered unavailability of 
suitable organisations to be a very or moderately important reason why more 
excursions to places of employment were not undertaken, and significantly, 37 per 
cent of country teachers considtred this factor very important The proportion of 
teachers in metropolitan and provincial city scixwis who rated unavailability of 
suitable organisations as a very or moderately important constraint was much 
lower • if2 per cent and 38 per cent respectively* 

The other differences of interest were; 

. School policy as a constraint to mvre visits was considered less 
important by teachers in Catholic schools - 40 per cent considering it 
was of great or moderate importance compared with ^8 per cent in 
otf'ier schools. 

. Lack of interest shown by students was rated more important by 
teachers in government schools - 36 per cent of these teachers con- 
sidered that it was very or moderately important compared with 23 per 
cent of teachers in other schools. 
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THE ROLE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN PREPARING STUDENTS FOR THE WORLD QP 
WORK 

This section deals with secondary teachers' opinions concerning the aims of second- 
ary education and the adequacy of the curriculum in the various subject ar'^as in 
preparing students for the world of work* 

Atmt of Sdcondgry Education 

Teachers were asked to rate their level of agreement on a five point scale (strongly 
agree, agree, undecided, disagree, strongly disagree) that each of 19 items should be 
a major aim of secondary education. They were also asked to indicate whether the 
present emphasis on each aim in secondly education in Queensland should be 
Increased, decreased or remain the same. 

Items in the list of aims included those that were related to the secondary school's 
role in preparing students for the world of work. To provide a balance, and to gain 
some idea of priorities, a second group of items, concerned with what might be 
regarded as personal development of students was also included. Some items were 
taken from Henderson's study (1980) on aims of alternative general education courses 
in Western Australia and from Campbell and Robinson's study (1979) on corpmunity 
beliefs about schooiing. Others were written especially for xhis study. 

In order to provide a check that the items were in fact measuring two clusters of 
aims, a factor analysis was carried out on the responses. Factor analysis is a 
statistical technique which may be used to explore the way in which items cluster 
together to form a meaningful set (see Nie et al, 1975, for a detailed explanation of 
factor analysis). The factor analysis revealed that those items which Jid been 
previously designated as reflecting aims of secondary education concerned with 
personal development did form a factor or meaningful group of items. Those designed 
to measure aims related more directly to pre'paring studfints for the working world 
tended to split into two clusters. The first of these might be seen as preparation for 
the world of work in a general way, while the second was more concerned with pre- 
paring students for specific types of occupations. One aim (to prepare students to 
enter tertiary education) did not fall readily into any of the three groups. 

Thus, the aims of secondary education reflected in these items would be considered 
to fall Inv^ three clusters - those concerned with personal development of the 
student, those concerned with preparing students generally for the working world, 
and those concerned with preparing students for certain types of occupations. 

The proportion of respon<icnts agreeing with each aim of secondary education (i^. 
agreeing or strongly agreeing) and the proportion favouring an increase are given in 
Table 16. 



Table 16: Proportion of respondents agreeing with each aim of secondary education, and 
proportion favouring an Increase In current emphasis In Queensland seer idary 
schooling 





Item 

No. Item 


Proportion 
agreeing 

% 


Proportion 
favouring 
increase 

% 






13. Developing In each child a sense of personal worth 
and esteem 


100 


82 






14. Teaching students how to co-operate with other 
people 


99 


80 






3. Teaching basic literacy and numeracy skills 


98 


69 






4. Making students aware of different types of jobs/ 
careers available and what Is involved In each one 


97 


73 






17. Helping students appreciate cultural activities 


97 


72 
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18. Assisting students In forming positive attitudes 
towards work 


97 


79 






^ - = AST. ^ - 









Hem 

No. Hem 


Proportion 


Proportion 
^crease 




% 


% 


1« TMching bttic Drobtem-tolvlna tkills so itudAntt 
are competent Jo solve problems in a Job situation 


96 


80 


11, Helping students to gam an understanding of the 

tralnlnG And AduCAtlonAl haekarnund rAOiiiniH tn 

enter specific occupations 


70 




io« n*w*iin)i »iuy«nis lo proiiiepiy enjoy ineir leisure 
actlvHies 


94 


6? 


2« TeachInQ itudentt hnw to an about ciAttlnfl m Inh 

(e«g. Interview, personal appearance) 


93 


7k 


^» -••••piim •luuviii* i(j unuoi«isnu inBii luiuro roie 
as members of the workforce 


93 




19. Preparing students for the possiblltty of unemployment 


91 


72 


6* Heiolno ttudentt undsrstAnd thA AvnActat Inn c^nf 
employers 


91 


73 


8. Heiolnfl ctudftntc iinrfjir&^JinH hniii m StidnAcc 

operates 


80 


50 


12. Preparing students to enter tertiary education 


79 


26 


15> HelOlnQ cturlAntc to OMln Mn iinHnrstanHlr^n nf ihm 

type of Job they are likely to be doing 


79 


56 


10. Teaching students about safety in industry 


73 


46 


7. noipiny siuyonis lo unaei»iana ine roie or managers 
in business 


66 


43 


7. Teaching students skMis that will be usedidtrectiy 
tn their Jobs 


CO 

90 


40 



Examination of Table 16 indicates that teachers strongly endorsed those aims of 
secondary education concerned with personal development (Items 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19) and would also support an increase in emphasis on these aims. More than 90 per 
cent of respondents thought that each of these six alms should be a major aim of 
secondary education, and over two-thirds wanted an increase in current practice in 
Queensland secondary schools on each aim. 

Teachers also agreed that secondary schools should aim to help students to prepare 
for employment and the world of work in a general way (particularly Items 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 and U) by, for example, "teaching students how to go about getting a job" 
and "helping students understand their future role as members of the workforce". 
There was also a consensus that the emphasis on these aims should bs increased, 
with more than two-thirds of respondents indicating that there should be an increase 
in present emphasis. 

The remainder of the aims, while still endorsed by a majority of teachers, were not 
rated nearly as highly. These items, with the exception of Item 12, might be con- 
sidered to be, related more to preparing students for specific types of empk>yment 
rather than to the world of work in generaL For example. Items 8 and 9 refer 
specifically to "a business" and Item 10 to "safety in industry". In particular, 
teachers could not agree that teaching students skills that will be used directly in 
their job should be a major aim of secondary education. Moreover, there was a lack 
of consensus among teachers that emphasis on these aims should be increased, the 
proportion favouring an increase generally being in the 40-50 per cent range. 

Irj general, a reasonably high proportioi ,(79 per r,ent) of teachers felt that a major 
aim of secondary education should be to prepare students to enter tertiary education 
Q (although this item was not endorsed as highly as items related to personal develop- 
FRIC general preparatk)n for the world of work). However, teachers did not 

^T. .Jf consider that there slould be any increase in emphasis of this aim of secondary 
education - only about one-quarter favoured an increase. 



It should be noted that,/with the exception of Item 12, a very small proportion of 
teachers thought that the emphasis in current practice on each aim should be 
decreased. In each case, the proportion of respondents favouring a decrease in 
emphasis was less than ^ per cent. A slightly higher proportion of teachers (11 per 
cent) considered th^t there should be a deaease in emphasis on preparing students 
for tertiary education 

Further analysis of these results in terms of sex and age of teachers, type of school 
in which employed (government. Catholic, nongovernment non-Catholic) and amount 
of full-time work experience (none, one year or less, more than one year) was under- 
taken. In all, 152 main effect comparisons were considered. A main effect com- 
parison consists, for examp'.e, of comparing the extent of agreement on a particular 
item for teachers in the various types of school. Of the 152 main effect com. 
parisons, 17 were ♦•significant" in a statistical sense (at the i)5 levelX In absolute 
terms, however, most of 'these differences were quite small. These results therefore 
generally support a high degree of consistency across the groups of teachers. That 
is, male and female teachers of all ages, employed in various types of schools and 
with varying degrees of work experience consider the same aims importanl for 
secondary education, and would support any increases on each aim to a similar 
extent. 

Notwithstanding the above, appreciable differences did occur for a small number of 
items. These concerned varying emphases given to some items by teachers under 25 
years and by teachers 25 years or older. In particular, a higher proportion of 
younger teachers than older teachers agreed that each of the following should be a 
major aim of secondary education: 

Teaching students skills that will be used directly in their jobs (75 per 
cent under 25 agreeing; 5^ per cent 25 or over agreeing) 

Helping students understand how a business operates (91 per cent under 
25 agreeing; 78 per cent 25 or over agreeing). 

In addition a higher proportion of younger teachers than older teachers thought that 
there should he an increase in emphasis on the following aims: 

Helping students understand the expectations of employers (85 per cent 
under 25 endorsing increased emphasis, 71 per cent 25 years or more 
endorsing increased emphasis) 

Teaching students about safety in industry (57 per cent vs ^6 per cent) 

Assisting students in forming positive attitudes towards work (87 per 
cent vs 77 per cent). 

In summary, the impression gained from these results is that the teaching force 
strongly supports the idea that secondary schools should promote the personal 
development of students and should help prepare students for the "world of work" in 
general. They also endorse an increase in emphasis on these aims. Teachers in 
general are less enthusiastic about the secondary school helping to prepare students 
for specific types of jobs, and would not agree that there should be an inaease in 
emphasis on these aims. 

These results are generally consistent with those found by Campbell and Robinson 
(1979) in their survey of teachers, students, parents, business people and unionists. 
They found that, overall, a higher proportion of respondents agreed that a primary 
function of schools should be "to develop in each child a sense of personal worth 
and esteem" than agreed that a primary function of schools should be "to prepare 
children to enter the workforce". Further, a higher proportion considered that the 
present emphasis in school practice on the former aim should be increased than did 
for the latter aim. Campbell and Robinson*s study also showed that a higher pro- 
portion of students, parents, business people and unionists considered that a primary 
aim of schools should be to prepare students to enter the workforce. Teachers were 
also the group who least supported an increase in this aim, while business people 
were most supportive of an increase. 

Reviewing the Australian literature, Sturman (1979) concluded that students them- 
^ selves considered that they had been given inadequate preparation for the world of 

i-Q work. In particular, students considered that the career education and guidance they 

tl\lv> had received at school had been of little help in preparing them for the world of 

zr-^Tz-^^. ——lOi 



Pltc< of Differt nl Cwrtc^um Are»t in Prtoarino Studentt for the W^rid of Wbtfc 



Moving from the level of the overall aims of secondary education to specific 
subjects withiii the secondary school, teachers were asked whether, for their major 
subject area, they considered that the curriculum adequately prepared students for 
the world of work. The results overall, and for the major curriculum areas, are given 
in Table 17. 



T^bte 17: Proportion of teachers overall and in major curricuium areas who considered that 
the curriculum adequately prepared students for the world of work 











suejca 








Year level 


Overall 


EngiUh 


Moths 


Noturol 




Cp— tfclol 


Monuol 








Scl«nc«« 






ArU 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Years 




56 (46) 


59 (42) 


43 (47) 


38 (57) 




35 (34) 


Year 9/10 


57 


73 {59) 


60 (50) 


46 (5?J 


57(37) 


68 (38) 


56 (34) 


Year ll/i^ 


57 


53 (51) 


63 (O) 


37 (53) 


72(25) 


57 (30) 


79 (24) 



(M«b«fs in brocktts r«pr*9*nt totol nui6«r of rtspondmts, for MCh mjbj«ct within Y«ar Itvtl^ 
to th« quMtion*) 



In genera], and within subject areas, teachers considered thac the Year 8 curriculum 
less adequately prepared students for tK world of work than did the curriculum at 
other Year levels. In reading teachers* comments, however, a large number of 
iVachcrs considered that Year 8 should not *>e expected to prepare students lor the 
world of work* Many teachers felt Year 8 should be a consolidation of the work of 
primary school or a General preparation for the later years of secondary school. 

At both Year levels 9/10 and 11/12, all major subject areas, except the sciences, 
were seen by more than 50 per cent of teachers as adequately preparing students 
for the world of work* In particular, English and Commercial subjects at the lower 
secondary level, and Manual Arts and Home Economics at the upper secondary level 
were considered to be preparing students adequately by a substantial majority of 
teachers. 

Tliosc teachers who said that the curriculum was adequately preparing students for 
the world of work were asked to indicate in which ways in particular it was doing 
this. Those *yho claimed that the curriculum was inadequately preparing students for 
the world of work were aslted to indicate what might be included in the curriculum 
to more adequately prepare students for the world of work. TUe results of these 
open-ended comments for the major curriculuiii areas are reported briefly below. 

English 

At the lower secondary level, teachers pointed to the skills of reading, writing, 
speaking and listening and more specific empk>yment-related skills such as 
form*filling, letter-writing and interview tecNiiques as being important ways in 
which the English curriculum helped students enter the world of work. Som** teachers 
also mentioned that a careers unit was incorporated into their program. In 'he upper 
secondary school, while basic literacy was still seen as important, there was a 
tendency for teachers to see the affective aspects of a student's development as 
related to preparation for the working world. Examples cited included values 
formation, heightened sensitivity to world around them» emphasis on world issues, 
self-confidence and understanding of human experience through literature. 

Although there was only a weak desire by teachers to have the English curriculunr. 
at lower secondary level changed to make it more relevant to the world of work, 
suggestions for change included introduction of public speaking, values education and 
literature more closely related to life experiences of the students. It was also 
suggested that work experience for students could be introduced. In Years 11/12, a 
number of teachers felt that there was too i»)uch emphasis on literature in the 
English curriculum. It was suggested that the English curriculum might include 
simulation of emptoyment-related activities, job interview role plays, public 
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''"^""'^ ^"^P^^^^*^ ^" '"^terial from 

2f^1^n f "^^^^P^fs and government reports. Some teachers felt that the intro- 
SLh hJ^T 'T'j ' «>n?>onehts into the English curriculum ^Vd' b^^ 
^glht ^ introduction of a second English course, for example, Business 

Mathenatics 

secondary school, helping students witli "basic" numeracy skills was 
S to be an important way mathematics prepared students for 

^rnZZ ^ y^'*"- "^'^ 'P^'^^''' ^^^P*^^ as taxation, insurance, h re 

^/ti^f' of computers and calculators, measurements, estimates and aJproxU 
TtlZ t^r^ ^^"^ mentioned At Year levels 11 and 12, the content of the Social 
N^ematics course was considered to be most relevant to the world outside the 
school. In particular. Social Mathematics developed an awareness of the use of com- 
puters, faiance, probability and statistics, and social impHcations of mathematics. 

IriL?^tTr!f ""rt^^^ its essentially practical 

or entation. On the other hand. Mathematics I and Mathematics II were seen as being 
related to the world of tertiary education. ^ 

lZ^Jl^Z\^!^^^'^V'''f^ T ?^ "^^^^^ mathematics curriculum more 
relevam to the world of work would be to introduce more applied mathematics and 
J^J^if^fh'^ more closely to real-life situations. Students mighft then be able to see 
how mathematics IS useful in realistic and practical situations. A number of teachers 
questioned whether the aim of mathematics should be to prepare students for the 
world of work. »' r ^ 

Sciences 

At the lower secondary level, science was seen to provide a "broad overview" of 
scientific principles; it was not necessarily related directly to the world of work. A 
comment from a lower secondary science teacher typifies this type of response: "the 
saence curriculum probably has no direct relevance to work, but it gives students a 
basic Idea of the laws of the world as well as basic ideas of biological phenomena". 
Other teachers reported that learning how to read scales, record data, write reports 
and work in a laboratory were aspects of the science course in Years 8, 9 and 10 
which had direct application to employment. 

In the upper secondary school, the following aspects were mentioned as ways in 
which saence helped students as future participants in the world of work- pre- 
paration for further study, helps r.tudents work independently, develops abstract 
thought processes in students, encourages objective decision-making, helps students 
understand their own bodies. 

To make science more relevant, teachers of lower secondary school students 
suggested that the practical application of scientific principles should be given 
greater emphasis in the curriculum. One teacher aptly summed up these feelines 
f when he reported that there should be a - 

more balanced blend of theory and application necessary to establishing 
relevance for the student There is too great an emphasis on theory • many 
students fail to see any relation between what they are taught and the world^ 
of work. 

One way of obtaining this, some teachers suggested, would be to have more work 
experience as part of the curriculum in the sciences. For Years II and 12, some 
teachers also echoed these sentiments, although a number said that the aim of 
secondary science in Years II and 12 was to prepare students for tertiary education. 

Home Economics 

Teachers reported that. Home Economics helped prepare students for the working 
world by: developing human relationships skills, consumer education, use of 
leisure-time activities, budgetary management, and by providing courses on and 
experience in sewing and clothing design, cooking and interior decoration. 

Those teachers who felt that Home Economics was not adequately helping students 
to enter the world of work considered that the course could be made more practical 



by, for example, studying industrial and business methods of food and textile pro- 
duction, showing how skills are used directly in specific occupations, and providing 
opportunities for simulated interviews and work experiences. Lack of time allocated 
to Home. Economics was also cited as a reason why the Home Economics course was 
unable to be of more benefit to students, 

Cotapercial Sub.lects 

Teachers of commercial subjects pointed to typing, shorthand and office procedures 
(eg. petty cash book, telephone use, postage book) as being of direct relevance to 
employment. Several teachers made comments such as "Typing and General Com- 
mercial Studies courses are based on what the students will have to know and use in 
the office situationMri the Shorthand and Typing classes taken by one teacher "as 
near office conditions as possible were main tain ed**. 

There were, nonetheless, a small number of teachers who felt that commercial 
subjects should be related more tc a real life situation, for example, by using the 
books of a local business firm. Other teachers suggested that data processing and 
the use of computers could be introduced into the courses. There was also a plea 
from some teachers for more up-to-date business equipment (e«. electric type- 
writers) to be available to their students. 

(Manual Arts 

Manual arts courses developed students* manual skills and co-ordination and provided 
them with experience of using a wide range of tools and materials. It also taught 
them about safety in industry. Especially in the upper school, a small number of 
teachers reported that their students participated in workshop courses closely 
related to a real work situation in which they filled out time sheets and the like. 
One respondent reported that students are set tasks similar to those in an 
apprenticeship. 

Of' the few teachers who claimed that manual arts subjects did not adequately pre- 
pare students for the world of work, the most common complaint at the lower 
secondary level was that the technical drawing course was out of date. A second 
point was that some teachers considered that more modem materials and techniques 
should be used. For example, a teacher of lower secondary school studer. .s reported 
that the curriculum used dovetailing joints with woodwork, when industries used 
particle board as a medium, thus making the study of dovetail joints of limited use. 

Some General Comments 

The impression gained in reading through the teachers* comments tends to reinforce 
the results from the question on overall aims of secondary education. It seems that 
teachers are concerned with preparing students for the working world. However, 
they would agree that preparation for the world of work is but one aspect of a 
schoors role. Moreover, teachers do not think that the school should prepare 
students for specific occupations in society (although some teachers of commercial 
subjects, and to a lesser extent manual arts and home economics teachers did con- 
sider that schools could prepare students for certain occupations). Perhaps the role 
of the secondary school is best expressed in the comments of a history teacher, who 
was expressing the views of many of his colleagues when he stated: 

On average, an ordinary citizen spends 35-^0 hours a week at work, 56 hours 
a week sleeping and the remaining 70+ hours a week in general living. I feel 
very strongly that it is not necessary for every subject to cater for work pre- 
paration, and although history has some application in the field of work, I am 
not prepared to justify it in these terms. ... it is necessary to retain subjects ' 
such as history for cultural enrichment and social awareness. 
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REPORTED TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARDS WORK 



This chapter seeks to explore the reported attitudes of teachers towards work. To 
measure attitudes towards work, teachers were asked to rate their extent of agree- 
ment on a five point scale (strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, strongly dis- 
agree) with each of 19 items* The items were designed to investigate attitudes 
towards: the value teachers placed on different types of occupations, the influence 
academic achievement and personal ^ choice should have in determining a student's 
career choice and the place of student part-time and voluntary work. 

this information was collected with the expectation that a teacher's reported atti- 
tude towards these areas might influence the manner in which he teaches about the 
world of work. For example, if teachers highly value tertiary education and pro- 
fessional careers, but consider that manual occupations are of little value, it Is 
possible that this will subtly influence the types of occupations to which their 
students will aspire. 



Table 18; Reported teacher attitudes towards work 



item 

No. Item 


Proportion 
agreeing with 
statement 

% 


15. If time permits, It is a good Idea for students to undertake 
voluntary community service outside school hours 


96 


10. Teachers should emphasise that manual work makes a 
positive contribution to society 


95 


13. It is a good Idea for students to undertake some form of 
manual training 


92 


19. Students should not be discouraged from entering manual 
occupations if they wish to do so 


92 


3. Students should choose the career in which they are most 
interested 


91 


14. If time permits, it is a good idea for students to undertake 
paid part-time work outside school hours 


86 


8. Academic achievement should be seen only as a general 
guide to career choice 


84 


4. Students should not be discouraged from entering unskilled 
occupations if they wish to do so 


79 


12. Students who cannot cope with the academic school curri- 
culum at upper secondary level should seek employment 


79 


17. Manual occupations should be regarded more highly than 
at present 


74 


5. Academically talented students should be discouraged from 
entering the workforce immediately after Year' 10 


69 


2. The academic achievement. jevet of a student should be a 
major factor in determining his choice of career 


67 


7. Students with a good academic record should be dis- 
couraged from choosing unskilled occupations 


63 


11. Students who cannot cope with the academic school curri- 
culum at lower secondary level should seek employment 


59 


1, Unskilled occupations should be regarded more highly than 
at present 


59 


8. A high level of academic achievement Is a necessary pre- 
requisite for getting a "high status" Job 


48 
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Item 

No. Item 


Proportion 
agreeing with 
statement 

% 


6* Academically talented students should be discouraged from 
entering the workforce after Year 12 


36 


16. It Is generally better for students to commence tertiary 
education after Year 12 than to ent<»r the workforce 


26 


16. Students with a good academic record should be dis- 
couraged from choosing manual occupations 


19 



The picture of secondary teacher attitudes painted by the above items portrays 
teachers as valuing manual and unskilled work in general, but not to the extent that 
academically talented students should choose unskilled occupations (Item 7). 
Teachers, however, would not discourage students, academically talented or other- 
wise, from choosing manual ocojpations. They consider that academically talented 
students shouW continue their education until at least Year 12, when they should 
not be discouraged from entering the workforce if 4hey wish to. Teachers did not 
see tertiary education as preferable to work after Year 12. There was less support 
for the idea that students who cannot cope with the school curriculum at lower 
secondary level should seek employment than for the notion that they should seek 
employment if they cannot cope at the upper secondary level. Teachers strongly 
supported students* undertaking part-time or voluntary work if time was available. 

Reported teacher attitudes were furthrr analysed by sex, age, type of school and 
amount of full-time work experience (none, one year or less, more than one year). 
Differences were not startling. A number of differences are, however, noted below. ' 

• A larger proportion of teachers without full-time work experience 
agreed that it was generally better for a student to commence tertiary 
education after Year 12 than to enter the workforce. 

• Those with more thari twelve months' full-time work experience less 
strongly supported the idea that academically talented students should 
be discouraged from entering the workforce immediately after Year 10 
than did teachers with one year or less of work experience or no 
full-time work experience at all. 

• Teachers in government secondary schools agreed less strongly than « 
teachers in non-government schools that - 

if time permits, it is a good idea for students to undertake 
voluntary community service outside school lx>urs 

. students should not be discouraged from entering manual occu- 
pations if they wished to do so 

it is generally better for a student to commence tertiary 
education after Year 12 than to enter the workforce. 

The last-mentioned item was least strongly supported by teachers in non-government 
non-Catholic schools. 

The above findings indicate that the reported teacher attitudes towards work varied 

little with respect to the full-time work experience of the teachers, their sex and ; 

age and the type of school in which they were teaching. It appears, then, that time ' 

spent in employment other than teaching has little impact on the kinds of attitudes 

expressed in. the items used in this study. 



CONCLUSiONS 



This study has examined the background characteristics, work experience, extent of 
contact with the world of work and attitudes towards work of teachers in secondary 
schools in Queensland and these teachers* views concerning the role and aims of 
secondary education particularly as they relate to preparation for the world of work. 
Where appropriate, comparisons were drawn between teachers having different 
amounts of full-time work experience, in different types of schools, of various ages 
and of either sex, and teaching in different curriculum areas. 

The study did not attempt to show the amount of student involvement with the 
world of work, to describe, list or evaluate the many bchool programs of student 
work experience or to determine how a teacher's experience in other forms of work 
effects the way in which he is able to prepare his students to enter the working 
world* Rather, the intention was to provide some information on the individual 
teacher in the areas outlined above, which, it is hoped, will be useful in further 
considering the relationship between secondary schooling and work and its possible 
implications for teacher education. 

Summary 

On the one hand, it could be argued that there is little evidence to support the con- 
tention that teachers lead an "ivory tower" existence, neither having nor wanting 
any direct contact with the world of work through previous employment, or having 
contact with other occupations as children. The results show that over half of the 
teachers had some full-time work experience outside teaching, while two-thirds had 
some part-time work experience. Furthermore, a large majority of teachers would be 
prepared to participate in a program of alternative work experience. Teachers had 
come from a variety of family backgrounds ranging from homes in which the father 
was an unskilled worker to professional homes. 

On the other hand, the results also show that the work experience, other than 
teaching, that teachers have participated in has been mainly for short periods of 
time. Only 18 per cent of teachers had been involved in another occupation, 
full-time, for more than two years. 

A substantial majority of secondary teachers had not organised representatives of 
business and industry or employee associations to talk to students in their classes. A 
similar large proportion of teachers had not taken their students to places of 
employment. However, in many schools, the organisation of these visits was the 
responsibility of the careers or guidance officer. Teachers might not have seen it as 
part of their role to organise such visits. Moreover, teachers wanted more 
school-work contact of this type. The major factors preventing this were those over 
which the teacher could exert little individual influence, viz., lack of time and time- 
tabling difficulties. 

Teachers value manual, if not unskilled work, highly and would not discourage 
students from choosing manual occupations if they wished to. The results do not pro- 
vide evidence that teachers are pushing their students towards tertiary education. 
They indicate that teachers would accept that students might legitimately choose 
manual occupations as worthwhile alternatives to tertiary study. 

While agreeing that secondary schools should prepare students for tertiary education, 
teachers saw the school's role in the personal development of students and in pre- 
paring students for the world of work in general as more important. Teachers did 
not, however, consider that secondary schools should prepare students for specific 
occupations. It was also felt by teachers that more emphasis should be placed both 
on the personal development of students and general preparation for the world of 
work, but not on preparing students for tertiary education. 

Teachers considered that one means of placing more emphasis on helping students to 
prepare for the world of work would be to relate the curriculum to more practical 
reaMife situations encountered by students. Research by the Schools Commission 
(1980) indicates that more students would also find greater usefulness in a curri- 
culum which was related directly to their own personal experiences. The Schools 
Commission report warns, however, that it is not desirable to have a curriculum 

Q based purely on the practical needs and interests of the students. A balance between 

I if^" academic and practical aspects should be maintained. 
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In summary, the impression gained from the results is that teachers see secondary 

Fu^^^ ^lllHJ^^ ' '^/^ 'I P^'y ^" ^^"^^"^^ the working world. 

Further, teachers consider that more emphasis should be given to this aim. They 

U^ln t'^^ k"!? P^^t'^iP^t^ programs of alternative work experience and were 
uul? T^*"^ employer or employee representatives visit their classes, and to 

visit places of employment with their students. Nonetheless, teachers considered 
.r^!Il! '^1 prepare for the working world to be but one aim of secondary 

thr^nih "^""^1 t^?^h«:^ that students were prepared for the world of vork 
through a general education. Perhaps the views of teachers are best expressed bv 
Jochrmsen who claimed at the 1979 conference of the Australian College of 
Z^r^l u""^ V"^ education is preparation for work ... but preparation for 

work can t be allowed to dominate education" (Jochimsen, 1980, p,82/. 

Issues for Contlcfgration 

A number of issues for further consideration have emerged from the research. These 
suggestions, listed below, are not meant to be an exhaustive list of ways in which 
secondary schools and the world of work can cooperate more closely, but they 
include several pertinent points arising from this project 

Given that teachers consider programs of alternative work experience to be 
valuable and that they would be willing to participate in them, employers 
might consider ways of providing opportunities for teachers to undertake 
other forms of work. 

ai" u Pr?8''^^ of alternative work experience should be carefully evaluated 
Although difficult, the evaluation should, inter alia, examine the ways in 
which a teacher's experience alternative occupations is translated into 
classroom practice. In particular, it would be significant to ascertain whether 
teachers who have had experience in other occupations are able to prepare 
their students more adequately for the working world. 

Tertiary institutions responsible for the pre-service preparation of teachers 
could consider ways in which student teachers can be given more oppor- 
tunities to discuss the aims of secondary education as they relate to pre- 
paration for the world of work. 

The discussion about the secondary school's role in preparing students for the 
world of work might be more meaningful to student teachers if they have 
themselves had experience in occupations other than teaching. Tertiary 
institutions could therefore consider the desirability and feasibility of arrane. 
ing opportunities for their students to participate in other types of work 
before or during, their teacher preparation. 

Tertiary institutions might examine the mechanism whereby future teachers 
could be made more aware of ways in which they can introduce concepts 
relating to the world of work into their teaching. 

Schools could exarr.ine ways of making the school ^timetable more flexible to 
enable individual i^achers and their students to have more contact with the 
working world. 

Ways of providing greater opportunities for teachers and students in country 
schools to have exposure to a wider range of occupations might be considered 
by school systems. 

While the above list emphasises the work preparation function of secondary edu- 
cation, It IS not meant to imply that other roles of secondary education are un- • 
important. Further, each of the suggestions is concerned with ways in which students 
might be better prepared for the world of work. This is not intended to convey the 
impression that future members of the workforce should be moulded to suit the 
expectations of employers. In addition to schools considering ways in which they can 
prepare students more adequately for the working world, employers should consider 
how the world of work can make the best use of the abilities rnd aspirations of 
today's and tomorrow's secondary school leavers. 
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